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blame would have driven the nation, and Spain, 
mad, and the flame of war would probably have been 
already blazing before any investigation of the dis- 
aster could have been made. The spirit of these 
two Christian men, in the supreme post and at the 
supreme moment of responsibility, quickly took pos- 
session of the whole nation and drove back the 
waves of suspicion and excitement , and gave time for 
thought and examination. Whatever may be the re- 
sult of the investigation, the chances are now a thou- 
sand to one that all peril of war is past. If Spain is 
found in anyway to be responsible, she will hasten 
to make reparation and there the matter will end. 
All good, peace-loving citizens(and the two words 
are synonymous) have reason for the protoundest 
gratitude to God that his providence has placed such 
men in the seats of authority "for such a time as 
this." The trite saying, " They were just the men for 
the place," which has been much repeated in this con- 
nection^ but a poor expression for the immense bless- 
ing they have been to the whole land. The great 
lesson should be well taken to heart by us all. It is 
not often that men find themselves in position to 
render such conspicuous service in time of perilous 
excitement. But what these men did in their large 
way, every lover of peace may do just as effectively 
in his own sphere, and it is faithfulness and efficiency 
in these individual spheres which ultimately save 
and guide the world. 



International Criticism. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Sun 
has been writing to his paper of what he thinks he 
discovers to be the growing hatred of the French for 
everything American. He says : 

" Perhaps one thing more than any other which will 
surprise the American who stays long enough in 
France to get an idea of conditions beneath the sur- 
face will be the discovery of the sentiments enter- 
tained for his nation by a certain class of the French. 
He has, it may be assumed, been taught to regard 
France as the traditional friend , of America. The 
question then arises within him as to whether the 
French press, when it gives voice to the opinions he 
reads in it, really reflects popular feeling. When, 
for instance, he sees French papers of every class give 
open, or but half-veiled, support to Spain in the 
Cuban question, defining possible American interfer- 
ence as preposterous and impertinent ; when he sees 
them advise Spain to declare war upon us, assuring 
her of the sympathy and support of all Europe, and 



maintaining that the task of thrashing us would be 
but half a task ; when he sees them seriously counsel- 
ing a league of European powers to combat, now the 
Monroe doctrine, now the Dingley tariff, again just 
"American presumption"; when he sees in nearly 
every issue of half the French journals, whether they 
be of Paris, of Lyons, of Bordeaux, of Marseilles, or 
of a country village, sneers at American honor, 
American honesty, American intelligence, Ameri- 
can civilization, American society, then he begins 
to wonder where this traditional friendship of France 
for America keeps itself. He may spend weeks or 
months searching the columns of the press for a 
single favorable or appreciative word of America, and 
he seeks in vain ; if there is anything at all to be said 
by the French editor, it is always something evil — 
something of ridicule, of spite, or of disdain. 

Americans who have lived long in France say that 
this attitude is not confined to the press, because the 
press has taught the people ; but that it is all the 
growth of the last ten years. They hold that the 
change in France since the Franco-Prussian war is 
not more radical than the change in French charac- 
ter. The French people have been soured by adversity 
and taxation ; once they hated only the English ; then 
came the Germans to occupy a place on the wrong side 
of them, then the Italians, then the Austrians, then the 
Belgians, and last the Americans. In all these dis- 
likes commercial grievances played no small part, 
and politics did the rest. The Dingley bill, these 
people say, has only brought to a culmination all 
that has been brewing for the last decade. 

Three Frenchmen — a merchant, an editor, and a 
diplomatist — were asked to answer the questions : 
Do the French, as a nation, dislike Americans ? The 
merchant was cautious. He thought that perhaps a 
good many Parisians did, but he could not say why. 
The editor was more frank. He said yes, nobody 
liked Americans ; they were boastful, dishonest, un- 
truthful, ostentatious. He had never met any Ameri- 
cans, however. The diplomatist denied that there 
was any feeling in France against America or Ameri- 
cans except possibly some commercial resentment on 
the part of exporters. All the Americans he had 
known were charming, he declared. An American 
resident in Paris many years, a member of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce and the husband of a 
French woman, said, on the contrary, that the anti- 
American feeling in France was very strong, and 
that it was increasing, particularly in Paris. He did 
not think, however, that it was yet so strong as the 
hatred of the English, the Germans and the Italians. 
In general, he said, the French hate everybody who 
does not think that France is the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth. Before the late alliance they 
called the Russians barbarians and assassins ; now 
they term them angels of light. These things are 
to be expected of the mercurial temperament which 
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founds its whole conduct of life on impulse and 
' sentiment.' " 

Much of what this correspondent says as to French 
talk about the United States is doubtless true. But 
we must remember that he is a "correspondent," 
and "correspondents" are fond of " the striking." 
But his impression that this French talk means 
settled hatred, or even real dislike of Americans, is 
far from the truth. 

Nations are like individuals. They love them- 
selves much more than they love others. They in- 
dulge in a constant stream of criticism one of an- 
other. They see one another's weaknesses, foibles, 
defects ot character, wrong-doings, and, just as 
people do in private life, they hold them up to con- 
demnation and ridicule. What is good and lovely is 
passed over in silence. We Americans are just as 
guilty of this practice as other peoples. We criti- 
cise every nation under heaven, the French coming 
in for their full share. We laud our own virtues, 
and keep still about our vices and weaknesses. We 
"hate," in the same way that the French do, every 
people that does not flatter us by calling us the 
greatest nation which the Almighty ever set up. 

But this does not mean that we really hate all 
other peoples. No more does it mean that the 
French have lost their old liking, and settled down 
into genuine hatred of us. The contrary is true. 
If this " correspondent " had been looking for the 
spirit of attachment, he would have found many 
evidences of it, perhaps not so much in words, but in 
indications which speak louder and truer than words. 
The pity of it is that what these scolding French 
newspapers and individuals say about us is so near 
the truth. We are selfish, boastful, ostentatious, and 

not a little guilty of dishonesty and untruthfulness 

at least a large number of those racing travellers 
whom the French see most of, are so. The rest of 
us must suffer for their iniquities. Of late years a 
portion of our people have grown more and more 
exclusive and haughty, and disposed to feel that we 
have no need of the rest of the world ; that we are 
the saints and that God looks with favor on no 
others. If French dislike of us had developed in 
these last years, would it not be quite justified? 

We are not blind to the mischievousness of inter- 
national criticism, as ordinarily indulged in, even 
when it is superficial and does not imply real hatred. 
It comes from an evil root. It prepares the ground 



for a worse growth of ill feeling on serious occasions. 
The most of it is wrong, and unworthy of people 
calling themselves civilized. This is true of all criti- 
cisms of another people which springs from national 
exclusiveness and chauvinism. Every true friend of 
man, nay, every true friend of his country, will 
scrupulously avoid it, and will frown it down in 
others. No criticism of another people can, from 
any true point of view, be indulged in, except that 
which springs from the reprobation of evil as evil* 
The same spirit leads one to rebuke selfishness and 
folly at home first — and then abroad. It makes one 
as ready to see and speak of excellencies in other 
peoples as in one's own. 

Nothing is more needed to-day among all peoples 
than this unselfish, highminded disposition to treat 
other peoples with fairness and appreciation. It 
would put an end forever to tons upon tons of news- 
paper raillery and to an endless amount of cheap 
and mischievous international small-talk. 



French Sentiment on Alsace-Lorraine. 

The Mercure de France, in its December number, 
published one hundred and thirty-six answers to 
four questions which it had sent out the previous 
month with regard to the feeling in France about 
Alsace-Lorraine. These questions were : 

1. Have our minds become more reconciled to 
the treaty of Frankfort ? 

2. Do the people think less about Alsace-Lor- 
raine, although, contrary to the advice of Gambetta, 
they constantly talk so much about it ? 

3. Can a time be foreseen when the war of 1870- 
71 will be looked upon simply as a historic event? 

4. If a war between the two countries should 
break out, would it be accepted with favor in 
France ? 

Those replying to these questions were asked to 
give their personal opinion, their judgment as to the 
opinion of the young men, and what they thought to 
be the average sentiment of the country. 

Those papers and individuals who have examined 
and commented on these replies have not been able 
to make much out of them, in the way of arriving a 
any correct estimate of general French sentiment on 
the subject. The replies give no expression what- 
ever from many classes of French Society, as for in- 
stance, from working-men, agriculturists, merchants, 
public officials and soldiers. Those who sent in 



